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WORLD CRUISE 


ssi ip 


SEPTEMBER 1952 - APRIL 1953 


PHOTOGRAPHS By: 
Officers and Crew of USS ROOKS 


EpIror: 
ENS A. E. Snyder, USN 


COMMANDER CARL R. DWYER, USN, took command of the 
ROOKS in May, 1952, at Guantanamo Bay after serving as Com- 
manding Officer of the FISKE. A submarine skipper in World War 
II, Captain Dwyer holds the Navy Cross. On being relieved by 
Commander N. I. Lee Jr., in May, 1953, the Captain reported for 
shore duty in Washington, D. C. 


LIEUTENANT COMMANDER JOHN F. RIEBOW, USNR, put 
the ROOKS in commission at San Diego in March, 1951, as Execu- 
tive Officer. He was relieved at Singapore after the tour in the 
war zone by LCDR E. G. True Jr., and is now in private business 
in New York. 
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Officers 
CDR CARL R. DWYER, USN 
LCDR JOHN F. RIEBOW, USNR 
LT DONALD S. SMURTHWAITE, USNR 
LT ALBERT A. MOREL, USNR 
LT “A” “B” ARNETT, USN 
LT DONALD E. ROOT, USNR 
LT DALE B. DEATHERAGE, USNR 
LT HARVEY W. ZAJICEK, USNR 
LT ROBERT A. HAVENNER, USNR 
LT WILLIAM COOK, USN 
LT HARRY. VY. PINES USN 
LTJG WILLIAM J. ASTON, USN 
LTJG WILLIAM F. McAULIFFE, USNR 
LTJG GEORGE W. LEMEN, USN 
LTJG PHILIP H. KEMPER, USNR 
ENS FREDERICK C. LOHRUM, USNR 
ENS WILLIAM H. CWENS, USNR 
ENS ALLAN E. SNYDER, USN 
ENS RAYMOND A. BIZZIGOTTI, USNR 


Chief Petty Officers 


ROY PARMELEE, GMC 
PETRAL MORICH, TMC 
JAMES HARRISON, BTC 
JOHN STANTON, MMC 
EDWARD HIXON, MMC 
FREDERICK BREWSTER, CSC 
JAMES BOWERS, BMC 
WILLIAM WINNIE, MMC 
JOHN McCLAIN, HMC 

GLEN MOORE, QMC 


The 
ROOKS 


Sails 


The news that the ROOKS 
was to go to Korea instead of 
to the Mediterranean came sud- 
denly, and typically, over the 
IMC. It was a Saturday morn- 
ing in June with liberty parties 
getting ready to go ashore for 
a normal weekend in Newport. 
Then the Boatswain's pipe 
sounded and the words “This 
is the Captain speaking” stopped 
all activity throughout the ship. 
It was the beginning of a seven 
month detour into the unknown 
future, and about 180 degrees 
out from the course we had 
exected to follow upon leaving 


Newport. 

Displaced families, homes and 
automobiles became the topic 
of the day. We found we had 
roughly fourteen weeks to get 
our personal affairs in order 
and the ship readied for its 
changed duty assignment. Type- 
writers began to groan under 
the weight of requisitions for 
supplies. Quartermasters put 
away their Atlantic charts and 
began breaking out Pacific and 
Far East portfolios. Officers and 
petty officers appeared over- 
night with check-off lists seek- 
ing to anticipate the thousand 
and one details that needed at- 
tention prior to departure. 
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We found we needed every- 
thing from cold weather lubri- 
cants for the guns to Geneva 
Conference I.D. cards. Every- 
thing had to be done while the 
ship continued its regular op- 
erating schedule, and an Ad- 
miral’s inspection toward the 
end of August added to our 
troubles. We tried to keep our 
sights beyong the immediate 
present, even beyond the four 
month tour in Korea, for at the 
end of the road lay a trip around 
the world. 
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At 


Sea 


The first few days at sea we 
got down to the business of 
learning how to maneuver ef- 
fectively as a squadron and as 
part of a carrier task group, 
for one of our main jobs in the 
Far East would be operating 
with Task Force 77. Every day 
the junior officers and quarter- 
masters gathered on the bridge 
for flag hoist drill, and the deck 
force began practicing rigging 
high lines and making transfers 
at sea. \As it turned out the 
Rooks did more transferring 
than shooting; a war calls for 
many different activities on the 
part of a ship, and most of these, 
sadly enough, can be handled 
by a general purpose destroyer. 


We left the MILLER as we 
passed the eastern end of Cuba 
as she had experienced the first 
of her breakdowns of the cruise. 
Then on the sixth day out of 
Newport we entered Colon har- 
bor and began the transit of 
the Panama Canal. 
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As we passed through the first 
set of locks, the deck force be- 
gan breaking out fire hoses’ for 
what was supposed to be a 
fresh water washdown, but the 
ship only got washed indirectly. 
About a tenth of the water in 
Gatun Lake was used to cool 
off Mr. Root and another con- 
siderable amount helped to set- 
tle old disputes between deck 
force and engineers, radarmen 
and ET’s and so on. This water- 
fight was a good idea, though, 
because it was about the clean- 
est thing in Panama. 


After a day in Balboa, which 
was old stuff to most of the 
ROOKS (Mr. Deatherage 
thought someone even remem- 
bered him), we steamed into the 
Pacific on a north-westerly 
course for San Diego, also not 
new for the ROOKS. 


On the way up the coast of 
Mexico we showed a freighter 
some rules of the road he prob- 
ably wasn’t aware of by chang- 
ing course to pass across his 
bow, then splitting the squadron 
so that he had to use zig-zag 
plan 30 to steer between the 
two divisions. 


Fore 
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On tying up at Broadway 
Pier we got the impression that 
the Seventh Fleet would fold 
up if Squadron 20 didn’t get 
across the Pacific in a little more 
than flying time. We also had 
news that the BARTON had 
picked up a mine. However, 
nothing except the duty stood 
in the way of a great last week- 
end in the U. S. and many of 
those who made it up Broadway 
that far caught the train for 
L. A. to see the Huntington Li- 
brary or an old married girl 
friend. 


By Sunday night it was ap- 
parent that no crisis had arisen 
which would cancel our depar- 
ture, so everyone made the most 
of the last few hours, thinking, 
perhaps more than ever before, 
how good it was to talk with 
other people about nothing 
more war-like than who was 
going to pick up the check. The 
U, S. seemed like a pretty nice 
place to be. 

‘The next morning we all stood 


on deck watching Point Loma 
disappear. 


W atkiki 


For the present, though, we 
were on our way to Honolulu, 
saving the $250 fare on the S\S. 
Lurline. The only difference 
was that they didn't practice 
condition III watches on the 
Lurline. 


Waikiki was beautiful, and it 
was hard to visualize an icy win- 
ter off Korea while drinking a 
Scorpion and listening to “Love- 
ly Hula Hands” on the guitar. 
Those who wanted to go far- 
ther than the Royal Hawaiian 
and had some money left from 
San Diego rented cars and drove 
around the Island. During the 
course of the weekend the Exec 
was heard to say he was. going 
to jump ship. The next best 
thing to that was to have been 
transferred to the HICKOX, 
which stayed an extra week and 
later became a private tug for 
the MISSOURI. 


By this time we were six days 
behind flying time to Japan so 
we shoved off without delay for 
Midway Island. 
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After an overnight fueling 
stop at barren Midway we con- 
tinued across the Pacific, a little 
bitter that we were being rushed 
to Sasebo instead of being able 
to spend some time at Yokosuka. 
As we passed the southern tip 
of Kyushu Island we went to 
permanent condition III watch- 
es, then the next morning, the 
llth of October, we formed up 
in column and entered the one- 
time stronghold of the Japanese 
Imperial Navy. 


We didn’t have much of a 
look at our new home port for 
we left early the next morning 
for area Sugar, but there was 
time for a hot bath that wasn’t 
at all like the showers on the 
ROOKS, 


i 


None of us will forget joining 
Task Force 77. When the dawn 
came we began counting ships 
—four Essex class carriers, a 
couple of cruisers, a large screen 
of cans—and Division 201 be- 
came pretty small. 


Here the mission was to keep 
jets and AD’s in the air most of 
the time, hitting targets in east- 
ern ‘North Korea. For the 
RCiOKS and the other ships it 
meant turning into the wind and 
out of the wind at regular in- 
tervals and constant practice 
fucling at sea and plane guard- 
ing. Everyone learned how to 
operate the ship effectively in 
these various evolutions, and for 
plane guarding, all the OOD 
had to say was “Helmsman, fol- 
low that carrier.” 


Task Force 77 
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(Although we didn’t know any- 
thing about it, the reason for 
our 35 day record run from 
Newport was to strengthen Task 
Force 77 prior to the execution 
of a simulated invasion of the 
North Korean coast by a large 
amphibious force. Everyone was 
puzzled when the group showed 
up on the radar scope, then the 
news began to break officially. 
The purpose of the mock inva- 
sion was to deceive the enemy 
and for our own training pur- 
poses. 


Task Force 77 was an ever 
changing group. Carriers and 
cans would come and go and 
quartermasters stayed busy 
keeping the radio calls straight 
on the status board. The Big 
Mo showed up escorted by the 
HICKOX, whose crew by that 
time had good Hawaiian sun- 
tans. The MISSOURI’s job was 
to go in close to shore and hit 
specified targets with her big 
guns. Thanks to the pounding 
the enemy’s shore batteries re- 
ceived and perhaps to a shortage 
of ammunition, our ships didn’t 
receive counter-battery fire very 
often. 


Sasebo 


On Halloween, after three 
weeks in area sugar, we received 
instructions to escort the Essex 
to Japan, but it was not in the 
cards that we should go on to 
Tokyo Bay with her. As soon as 
we rounded the southern tip of 
Kypshu we turned around and 
headed back to Sasebo for a 
two week tender availability 
and some much needed liberty. 


Many ROOKS men found 
their scrip and yen running low 
quickly since Christmas shop- 
ping had to be done before No- 
vember 15th to insure the pres- 
ents getting home on time. The 
name of Noritake china became 
as well known as “Budweiser,” 
and it probably required a 
whole freighter to carry back 
the amount our division bought. 
Then we found that Japanese 
cameras were pretty good, so 
everyone who didn’t have one 
fitted himself out photograph- 
ically. The serious camera fans 
who only had one or two before 


bought another on general prin- 


ciples. 
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For entertainment, the offi- 
cers found a comfortable spot 
on the hill; the chiefs took over 
the Silver Cask, and the men 
went everywhere. There were 
also trips to Nagasaki, where we 
had demolished the Mitsubishi 
Steel Company and a lot of the 
city seven years before. Those 
who took the train enjoyed the 
visit a little more since their 
kidneys were still in place. 


On board ship preparations 
were being made to join the 
shore bombardment and _ block- 
ading force. Guns were checked 
and ammo taken aboard while 
the tender worked over our job 
orders. On 17 November we 
headed out, 
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Korea 


East Coast 


Our first assignment was pa- 
trolling the coast around Yang- 
do, a small island held by South 
Korean Marines. A year before, 
the enemy tried to invade it but 
was repelled largely because of 
quick intervention by two de- 
stroyers. At night we steamed 
back and forth through the nar- 
row straights firing star shells to 
observe any possible enemy ac- 
tivity, or roamed down the coast 
toward Sonjin. 


The South Koreans used Yang- 
do as a base for small scouting 
expeditions to pick up intelli- 
gence. The craft used to make 
landings along the coast were 
sampans of strange design, as 
shown on this page, but they 
were equipped with powerful 
engines and served the purpose 
well. 


During this period we made 
a daylight mission into Sonjin 
which surprised us, first because 
we didnt get shot at from the 
known enemy gun positions at 
the entrance to the harbor, and 
because we did a lot of damage 
to a railroad yard with our 5” 
battery. This first use of the 
guns made us feel better. 


The destroyer escort HANNA, 
one of our partners in the area, 
didn’t fare as well. Patrolling 
close to the beach she was' fired 
at and took off to open the 
range. Alfter she had apparently 
escaped to a safe distance and 
turned parallel to the coast, the 
commies lobbed one more shell 
out, 6 miles, and as luck would 
have it, caught the HANNA just 
above the waterline. We rushed 
alongside and transferred Doc 
Jensen, but there wasn’t much 
that could be done for the man 
who was standing his evaporator 
watch on the other side of the 
hole in the hull. 
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Thanksgiving was just another 
day at sea, but during dinner we 
anchored off Yang-do and 
concentrated on the turkey. 


Our night of confusion and 
glory came when the gun boss 
spotted a train rolling south on 
a stretch of track next to the 
water. No one could figure out 
how he knew it was there, ex- 
cept that a few days before he 
had been briefed by a British 
commander who got trains by 
watching for smoke then meas- 
uring down ten yards and over 
fifty yards to where the engine 
should be. We started firing 
from condition III, then when it 
appeared that the train had 
stopped we went to G.O. and 
threw practically everything 
that happened to be in the hand- 
ling rooms at the beach. 


Next was a cold dreary week 
in Wonsan harbor, where we 
kept things in order with an 
assist by the MISSOURI. When 
the MILLER had to go back to 
Sasebo for repairs we were host 
to Captain Russillo and his staff. 
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On 7 December we found one 


of the best reasons why we were 
steaming in Korean waters when 
we received the message that a 
pilot had ditched his Corsair off 
Hungnam. With his submersion 
suit on, LT Hughes didn’t get 
as wet as some of the men on the 
ROOKS did, but we were 
mighty glad to be able to pick 
him up. A week later we were 
also happy when the GREG- 
ORY (DD-802) steamed up and 
relieved us. 


The Commodore’ wouldn't 
soon fonget the ROOKS. Here 
he is on his way to a conference 
on the Los Angeles by heli- 
copter. This was his first ride in 
a whirly-bird, and he thought he 
was supposed to be carried in- 
side, but he found out different- 
ly. 


f 
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Christmas 


Buckner Bay 


At last we had a break and 
were ordered to Yokosuka for 
a couple of days and had a 
chance to see the bright lights 
of the Ginza in Tokyo before 
going to Okinawa. However, this 
marked the end of the cruise 
for Richard Azarowski, who was 
the sole casualty of the trip. 


On the way to Buckner Bay 
Division 201 practiced anti- 
submarine warfare with the jeep 
carrier BATIAAIN, and as we 
went farther south the foul 
weather gear came off and we 
felt comfortable for the first 
time in two months. The Christ- 
mas mail began to pour in, and 
a lighted cross appeared above 
the SC antenna. Buckner Bay, 
a graveyard for our destroyers 
in 1945, became a temporary 
refuge where there was peace 
on earth. 


Then back home to Sasebo. 


Xmas—1952 
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Log Entry 


EXCERPT FROM LOG OF USS ROOKS (DD-804) 
Thursday, 1 January 19538 
0000 - 0400 


As now the old year passes by 
The ROOKS is resting high and dry, 
Still and lifeless, on this hour, 
Receiving drydook water; power. 
ComServRon THREE, aboard the HECTOR, 
Is the SOPA for this sector. 


In drydock one at Sasebo, 
A moment’s peace is ours, to show 
For days of watches, lack of sleep, 
Korean patrols, oe’r waters deep. 


Now, whistles wierdly pierce the night 
“Fifty three” heaves into sight, 
And slowly, with the coming of the morning, 
We shall greet our men returning 
From the halls of celebration, 
Aiglow with New Year jubilation. 
But not for us is such delection, 
We, who form the duty section. 
Nonetheless, we make this rhyme, 
As our salute to Father Time, 
And wish that as we leave Japan 
They'll say, “there goes the ROOKS, 
now there’s a can! | ! 


W. F. McAULIFFE 
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Task Group 
95.1 


‘On a raw January morning 
we again steamed out of Sasebo 
for northern waters, this’ time 
in company with HMS BIRM- 
INGHAM to join the British 
carrier GLORY off the west 
coast of Korea. This was to be 
the longest stretch at sea and 
the coldest, but it was' also our 
last in the war zone. 


Our first problem was trying 
to understand a thick British 
accent over the radio which re- 
sulted in a few turns in the 
wrong direction ‘before we 
caught on. The next problem 
was getting LT Havenner back 
aboard each time we refuelled 
from the “Wave Knight,” since 
his interpretation of refuelling 
went farther than Navy Special 
oil. 


Every three days we left the 
carrier and found our way into 
the tricky channel between Cho- 
Do and the mainland to spend 
the night firing star shells and 
listening to the ice grind along 
the hull. 


On what was probably the 
coldest day of the year we tried 
what the British called a much 
simpler method of fuelling— 
lying astern of the tanker and 
taking aboard a floating hose. 
This was the beginning of rather 
unpleasant feelings between the 
deck force and the Royal Navy. 
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Besides the British around 
Cho-Do, which was held by 
our Marines and Army as an 
intelligence post, there were a 
couple of South Korean craft 
including the PT on the opposite 
page, which never moved 
around under 30 knots. ENS 
Chae, at the bottom, would have 
liked nothing better than to 
take command of that boat. 
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For the record, the English 
Captain above is being piped 
aboard by Brown, BM38, who 
insisted that the event be docu- 
mented. 
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Trying to chase South Korean fishermen out of the restricted 


waters was always a futile job. 
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Drawings by LT (j.g.) Mc Auliffe 
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The date was 7 February 
and we were through. We had 
learned a few things that a ship 
doesn’t learn steaming in and 
out of Narragansett Bay and we 
had been lucky, although not 
quite as lucky as Division 202. 


But then the word got around 
that the ship had to look like it 
had been preparing for an ad- 
miral’s inspection since we were 
to show off on the way home. 
But even that didn’t seem too 


bad. 


In Sasebo for the last time, 
everyone picked up those gifts 
that were promised to families 
and friends at home which they 
had never gotten around to buy- 
ing before, and a few old friend- 
ships had to severed igracefully. 

It was snowing a little as we 
left, and we didn’t see that kind 
of weather again until the day 
we steamed into Newport. 


Subic Bay 


A PLEASANT 
THERMAL SHOCK 
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Crossing 
The Line 


No one will forget February 
20th, the day we crossed the 
line. The success of the initia- 
tion was largely due to the ef-. 
forts of a sadistic group headed 
by Morich and Bowers, who 
worked for three days at his 
sewing machine making cos- 
tumes. 


The day before, by tradition, 
the pollywogs tried to take over 
the ship; got nowhere, and only 
made things worse for them- 
selves the next day. 
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The ‘Royal Family, left to 
right: McLane, Brewster, Mor- 
ich, (Rosso, Fernandez, Lacy, 
Mitchell, Griffith, Purgatorio. 

Middle: Pelletier, Jones. 


Bottom: McLane, Pine, Beard. 


Opposite page on top: Some 
of the same with Zurybida, Ba- 
bineau and Bowers. 


All this meant trouble for 
polly wogs. 
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By the end of the day about 
270 had joined the club, but 
some of the new members didn’t 


look too good. 
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Singapore 


Singapore, one of the newest 
large cities in the world, showed 
typical contrasts between the 
modern European and oriental 
sections. The city seemed to 
enjoy tremendous _ prosperity 
which made visitors forget that 
a hundred miles to the north 
General Templer was having a 
hard time holding back Com- 


munist Huks. 


Two days later the IROOKS 
steamed up the Malacca Strait 
to Georgetown on Penang Is- 
land, which most of us con- 
sidered the best stop of the 
cruise, probably ‘because we 
were the only ship there and 
more or less had the run of the 
place. On looking around we 
found temples of almost all re- 
ligions from Buddhist to Sikh, 
a beautiful beach, and no signs 
telling American tourists where 
to go. It would be nice to check 
on Penang again sometime. 
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While Vivien Leigh was hav- 
ing a nervous breakdown, the 
ROOKS was busy bartering for 
star sapphires in Ceylon. Either 
that or riding elephants. What 
was really amazing was how the 
cobras on the island have sur- 
vived, what with the mongoose 
menace. Anyway, rumor had it 
that some gem peddler made a 
mistake and sold a fifteen thou- 
sand dollar ruby for a buck and 
a half. Anyone have a good 
Bali head for sale? 
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Although there were only 
certain downtown sections “in 
Lounds” to the Navy, these in- 
cluded the Taj Mahal Hotel 
and the “cages” and an ample 
variety of sights in between. We 
fortunately didn’t have the trou- 
ble the other ships had in Cal- 
cutta by finding themselves the 
target for communist propa- 
ganda. 


By this time, though, the 
great cities of Asia were getting 
to look about the same to the 
IRO'IOKS, so we proceeded on 
to Bahrain Island and Aden to 
make everyone glad they had 
been to Singapore and Bombay. 
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Aden 


‘Here was as unlikely a place 
to take leave as any. For cen- 
turies a replenishment port for 
ships, nothing had apparently 
changed. Those who missed rid- 
ing elephants in Ceylon rode 
camels here. For those inter- 
ested in sun-dried brick and 
heavy perfume oil there was 
lots to buy. 
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Re 


For the benefit of those who 
didn’t get ashore in Suez—which 
included almost everyone in the 
squadron—these shots of Suez 
and Cairo are included. 
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Suez Canal 


With the transit of the Suez 
Canal and the rough eastern 
half of the Mediterranean be- 
hind it, the ROOKS was ap- 
proaching a culture its men had 
almost forgotten: Western Civi- 
lization. The thought of Ameri- 
can women was suddenly fore- 
most as we passed Stromboli, 
shown at the top of the page. 
The next day in Naples the 
IROOKS began to have good 
liberties. A trip to Rome had 
been organized, and others took 
the famous tours to Pompeii, 
Vesuvius, and Sorrento. The 
stumper here was what size 
glove the girl back home wore, 
that is, if there were any lire left 
after a quiet evening at the 
Snake Pit. 
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Riviera 


The Riviera is obviously the 
liberty spot most likely to suc- 
ceed. At Villefranche-Sur-Mer 
we were about mid-way along 
the beautiful Cote d’ Azure and 
within easy distance of every- 
thing except Paris. 


True, the weather was still 
too cool for Bikinis, but those 
would have been too much to 
take all at once. Babineau paid 
the French the highest tribute 
by not complaining. 
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This was a good place to 
wind up the cruise, and cer- 
tainly about time to do so. What 
we had seen and done were the 
free world we want and our 
efforts to carry out the policy 
of the governments that want to 
keep it that way. -No effort can 
be more worth while. 
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Heading Home 


The way home lay just on the 
other side of that gateway of 
water between the Rock and 
Morocco. We stopped at Gi- 
bralter for mail just as a man 
would stop to pick up the eve- 
ning paper from the front steps 
on his way home from work. 
There was a feeling of quiet 
relief that comes from the 
knowledge of a job well done 
as we steamed the last twenty- 
five hundred miles. On 11 April 
the morning watch broke out 
an old familiar chart. 
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ADAMS, Malcolm “R” Jr. 
AKIN, Kenneth R. 
AKINS, Elmer Wyatt 
ALDAPE, Timothy Garcia 
ALLISON, Carl C. Jr. 
ANDERSON, Herbert C. 
ANTINI, Arthur 
ARRINGTON, Charles N. 
AZAROWSKI, Richard P. 
BABINEAU, George ‘G” 
BAIRD, Edwin Welch 
BARBER, William W. 
BARICKO, Donald 
BARTELL, Ronald 
BARTSCH, Richard J. 
BASINGER, John L. 
BASS, Raymond D. 
BAYLISS, Richard J. 
BEARD, George Wilton 
BERTOLLINI, Joseph L. 
BIBLE, John E. Jr. 
BLETH, John J. 
BOWERS, James Arthur 
BOWSER, Leon Phillip 
BOYER, Donald Edward 
BRREEN, George 
BREUNIG, Joseph C. Jr. 
BREWSTER, Fred Lee 
BRIDEWELL, James H. 
BROWN, William E. 
BUERCKLIN, Thomas S. 
BURBANK, John Calvin 
BURT, Jack D. 
CALICUT Al? 1) 
CARNEVALE, Albert 
CARSWELL, Arthur F. 
CATHER, Jack O. 
CAVEY, Noland B. 
CHASTAIN, Cecil E 
CHERCHES, Charles W. 
CIOTTI, Edward 
CIRRINCIONE, Robert A. 
CLARK, Dick 

CLARK, Durward W. 
CLARK, William L. 
CLARKSTON, Bobby J. 
COBB, Charles A. 
COHEE, Richard H. 
COKER, Donald L. 
COLLINS, Raymond 
CONKLIN, Ellsworth 
COUCH, Ted W. 
CRAVEN, Thomas G. 
CROGG, William G, 


The Crew 


CUMMINS, Wallace E. 
CURTIS, Martin R. Jr. 
DAUSS, Marvin W. 
DAVIS, Charles Jr. 
DAVIS, Charles Arthur 
DAVIS, Junior William 
DAVIS, Melvin C. 
DAVOLIO, James E. 
DEAL, William H. 
DECKER, Edward M. 
DE LA CRUZ, Benny 
DILLON, Danny E. 
DISTANISLAO, Barney 
DOWNES, Robert W. 
DUKE, Robert H. 
DUNCAN, Eugene L. 
DYER, Clifford V. Jr. 
EBERLY, Donald W. 
EDWARD, James Stewart 
EDWARDS, Raine J. 
ELIASSEN, Victor A. 
ELLISON, Walter W. 
ESHBACH, John 
EZZELL, Dale S. 
FERNANDEZ, Raymond P. 
FISHER, Charles E. 
FRALEY, Oscar T. Jr. 
FRANKLIN, Donald C, 
FRANZEN, Earl E. 
FRAZIER, Joseph R. 
FULLER, Milton E. 


FUNDERBURK, Fred C. Jr. 


GATTON, Glen E. 
GENTRY, Wallace L. 
GILES, Michael E. 
GIRODO, Joseph C. 
GORAY, Lawson A. 
GRAY, Robert J. 
GREENEY, James E. 
GRIFFITH, David T. G. 
GRISSOM, Bobby D. 
GUTHRIE, Floyd M. 
HAMLETT, Thomas A. 


HAMMOND, Charlton L. Jr. 


HAMMOND, Maxy H. 
HAMMOND, Robert L. 
HARRIS, Keith C. 
HARRISON, James W. 
HARTLINE, Ernest N. 
HEGEDUS, John T. 
HELMER, Charles W. 
HERRING, Pinkie “H” Jr. 
HEYDUCK, Charles O. 
HICKMAN, Donald G. 


HIGGINS, Victor “J” 
Pigs HO ue ake 
HIXON, Edward C. 
HODGES, James D. 
HOEFLER, Robert E. 
HOGWOOD, Donald A. 
HOGWOOD Ronald A, 
HOLDEN, Billy E. 


HOLLINGSWORTH, Bruce lyn 


HOLSMAN, Seymour J. 
HORCHLER, George W. 
HUNT, Joseph F. 
JEFFERS, Stacy O, 
JOHNSTON, Bernard J. 
JOHNSON, Carroll D. 
JONES, John E. 
JONES, Norman §, 
JOSEY, David M. 
KELLEY, John 
KELLY, James M. 
KELLY, John R. D. 
LA CLAIR, William D. 
LANZA, Russell B. 
LAVALLEE, Richard L. 
LEONTUCK, John S. 
LEVERETT, Herschel D. 
LICCIO, Angelo 
LIGHTER, Edward W. 
LONGLEY, Harold L. 
LOWE, Billy L. 
LYONS, Ellis E. Jr. 
LYTLE, Duane L. 
MACE, Otis A. Jr. 


MAGGIACOMO, Antonio J. 


MAHON, Carl B. 
MALANDRINO, Christopher 
MANTZANAS, George C. 
MARONICH, Peter P. 

MAY, John G. 

MC CARTHY, Edward J. 
MC CLAIN, John E. 

MC CLURE, William H. 
MC COLLUM, Marion S. 
MC DANIEL, William O. 
MC FEELEY, James P. Jr. 
MC GARRAHAN, John B. Jr. 
MEEKER, Wayne W. 
MELTON, Furman M. Jr. 
MILLER, John. H; Jr, 
MILLIKEN, Jay W. 
MINTZ, Walter L. 
MITCHELL, James A. 
MITCHELL, James D. 
MOGG, Peter sH. 
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MOORE, Bennie L. 
MOORE, Glenn O. 
MORGAN, Ralph T. 
MORGAN, Richard F. 
MORICH, Petral 

‘ MORRIS, Eugene S. 
MOYNAHAN, John A. 
MURPHREE, Richard L. 
MURZI, Marco Hector 
MUSE, Robert L. 
NACHODSKY, John P. 
NAPIER, Clifford L. 
NELSON, Arthur L. 
NELSON, Gordon W. 


NORRINGTON, Charles N. 


NORTHRUP, Frederick C. 
NORWOOD, Lincoln C. 
OATES, James L. 
O’BRUBA, Robert F. 
O’DELL, Robert 

OLSEN, Albert H. 

OTTO, Orville L. 

PAGH, James O. 

PALAIS, Norman T. 
PARLOW, George H. 
PARTAIN, Thamer C. 
PARTIN, James E. 
PATTERSON, Paul W. 
PAVLIK, Joseph R. 
PELLETIER, Louis R. 
PENCE, Paul E. 
PERRONE, Salvatore A. 
PHILLIPS, Harold F. 
PLUMMER, Robert L. Jr. 
POSTUPALSKI, Joseph S. 
PARMELEE, Roy “E” 
PRESSLEY, Ernest M. 
PRESTON, Joseph C. 
PULASKI, Richard F. 
PYLE, Judd F. 
RADDATZ, Edward J. 
RADO, John 

RAINES, Charles L. 
RAY, Richard F. 


REID, Charles A. 
RESETAR, Andrew 
REYNOLDS, David F. 
RICCIARDI, Mark A. 
RICHARDSON,, Grady E. 
RIGGS, Robert E. 
RILEY, Leonard J. 
RINZUELLA, John R. 
RISING, Martin N. 
ROBERTS, George B. 
ROBERTSON, William 
ROBICHAUD, Arthur 
ROCHE, Arthur H. 
ROGERS, Clifford F. 
ROGERS, Gilbert R. 
ROLLINS, Frederick O. 
ROSSO, Joseph J. 
RUDY, Walter P. 
RUTLAND, Jesse L. 
RYAN, Daniel J. Jr. 
SALISBURY, John N. 
SANDERS, Donald R. 
SAUNDERS, John N. 
SAWYER, Raymond. M. 
SCHROMM, Alfred F. 
SCHULTE, Henry B.: 
SEARCY, Boyd D. 
SETZER, Leonard “J” 
SHAW, Robert E. 
SHEHAN, Clyde 


SHELLHAMMER, Russel] N. 


SHERMAN, Donald F. Jr. 
SIMMONS, Archie Jr. 
SIMPSON, Don L. 
SLASHINSKI, Benjamin J. 
SLAUGHTER, Tommy S. 
SLOANE, Donald F. 
SMADES, Harvey F. 
SMETANA, Anthony R. 
SMITH, Billy T. 

SMITH, George S. 
SMITH, Lloyd E. 
SMITH, Ralph C. 
SMITH, Robert H. 


ROS, 


SMITH, Thomas A. 
SNEDEKER, Clark R. 
SOLIVEN, Gerardo 
SPARCK, Vernon F. 
SPENCE, Leroy 
STACY, Richard E. 
STANTON, Joseph J. 
STANTON, Robert P. 
STARKEY, George C. 
STARKEY, Richard A. 
ST. CLAIR, Ear] L. 
STETLER, Leroy F. 
STIEGLER, Arthur 
STUART, John M. 
STUDIER, Richard F. 
SUTER, William F. 
TARA, Lewis R. Jr. 
TAVANO, Vincent A. 
TERRY, Richard L. 
THOMAS, Jack B. 
THOMPSON, Paul N. 
TROXELL, Franklin L. 
VALLONEY, Robert A. 
VANDERRHOFF, John J. 
VARNADORE, William D. 
WALKER, Robert A. 
WARREN, Homer L. 
WEATHERFORD, Farris ©. 
WEBB, David R. 
WELCH, Lawrence D. 
WESATZKE, Odell W. 
WHITE, John C. 
WILKINS, Gail T. 
WILLIAMS, Edward R. 
WILLIAMS, Howard H. 
WILLIAMS, Leland I. 
WINK, Rodney D. 
WRIGHT, Joseph S. Jr. 
YOUNG, James A. 
ZACCARDO, William V. 
ZIMMERMAN, John E. 
ZULKE, Ernie R. 


ZURYBIDA, Viadymir 


FRANKLIN PRINTING HOUSE 


NEWPORT, RHODE ISLAND 
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OCEAN. 


106°S°E 20 Feb, 1953 


oall Sailors w twheteuer ev Ye M mal : 


OF “THE Ae SEAS, } _ AND TO EA EACH EXALTED NAVIGATSS 
Kwow ye: That during the inleum belwe 
Che Good Ship USS _ROOKS 


GND BE IT KNOWN: By all ye Earlhly 
oe B weihoon of the dech, 


AC | 


IS ENTITLED TO ALL THE RIGHTS SHTS AND PRIVILEGES OF | 


¥ j fo wel 
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Panama Subic B 
San Diego Singape 
Hawaii Penang 
Sasebo Colo 
Yokosuku : 


ee 


ey: . cSMAC 


bps eneee. oh ante a isacocdancne haan at 


Rial Backs oe Shes: Se ea 
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28°21'N 10 Feb. 19523 


Nae Ia es ea 
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; eLANTIC 
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ee ee 
i7 lo all INTREPID WORLDLY VOYAGERS ) 


F i fadleg AND WESTERN HEMISPHERE, GREETINGS: 
-§6 Sept 1992and_____\\ April 1953 
Circumnavigated the Globe: 
l G randiose Pirates of A hs great immortal 
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Ut circler of the Word, 
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Se Si Sie he eS 
CALL 


Gibraltar 
Newport 
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